Living Cost, 


Joblessness 


Both Soar 

¢ Living costs soared to a new 
record high in mid-March as 
millions of unemployed workers 
were trying to get by on inade- 
quate jobless benefits, savings or 
welfare assistance. 

The Labor Dept. reported that 
its living cost index climbed 
seven-tenths of one percent from 
mid-February to mid-March 


Iwith higher food prices account- 


ing for about 80 percent of the 
increase. 

Labor Statistics Commissioner 
Ewan Clague declined to predict 
any drop in living costs for April, 
indicating that the index is not 
expected to move very much 
either up or down. : 

The latest increase will bring 
pay increases of from 2 to 4 
cents an hour for over one mil- 
lion railroad, electrical, metal, 
chemical and transportation 
workers. 

The Auto Workers executive. 
board warned that living-cost jumps 
spelled “deep personal tragedy” to 
millions of unemployed,  short- 
week workers and people on pen- 
sions and relief. “Aggressive and 
prompt federal action” on jobless 
compensation, public works and a 
tax cut offer the “only serious 
hope,” the UAW said. 

Announcement of the new liv- 
ing cost increase came almost 
simultaneously with Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s news conference at which 
he declared that the recession has 
been flattening out for some time 
and warned Americans against be- 
coming hysterical about the slump. 


Ike Opposes Tax Cut 

Hc repeated his opposition to 
a tax cut and made it clear that 
there is no imminent request to 
Congress for a reduction. 

Eisenhower’s statement came 

a few days after the Federal 
Reserve Board, on record as 
worried about the impact of a 
future inflation, cut the discount 
rate for the fourth time since 
November and ordered a further 
reduction in bank reserve re- 
quirements. 

The Reserve Board’s credit eas- 
ing moves indicated its concern 
that the current recession—the 
worst since the end of World War 
Ii—was still a serious problem 
that required action in the area 
of monetary policy. 
Unemployment at Record High 
‘employment meanwhile con- 


tinued at a postwar high with-the 
Labor Dept. reporting that the 


(Continued on Page 8) 


SMeany Says 
Aim to Exploit Unrest 


San Francisco—The leaders of- Soviet Russia are not pressing 
for a summit conference because they want to eliminate the causes 
of world tension, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared in an 
address to the Commonwealth Club of California. 

On the contrary, he emphasized, the Kremlin seeks a new parley 
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Joined in by White House 


Recession 


On Agenda 


For Council) 


The nation’s most serious post-| § 


war recession will get top attention 
Apr. 29 when the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council holds its spring 
meeting in Washington. 

The council is expected to re- 
view the sharp economic decline 
since its last meeting early in Feb- 
ruary when growing unemploy- 
ment led it to call a national con- 
ference to “put America back to 
work.” 

Also high on the agenda is a 
review of the various proposals be- 
fore Congress on labor legislation, 
many of them punitive and de- 
signed to bring trade unions under 
stringent government regulation. 

The council meeting, expected 
to run through the week, will be 
preceded by a meeting of the 
AFL-CIO General Board on 
Apr. 28. The board, meeting in 
executive session, will discuss 
general legislative problems with 
particular attention fo labor leg- 
islation. 

The board is composed of presi- 
dents of all international unions af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO plus the 
Executive Council and members of 
AFL-CIO departments. 

The council is expected to re- 
ceive also reports on the United 
Textile Workers and the Distillery 
Workers, both of which have re- 
cently held conventions designed 
to put the unions into compliance 
with AFL-CIO policies on ethical 
practices. 

A meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education 
is scheduled to be held during the 
council sessions with the 1958 con- 
gressional and state elections high 
on the COPE agenda. 


Soviets 


of the heads of state “to exploit’ 
these tensions in the interest of 
Communist world domination.” 


Warns of Moscow’s Terms 

If the west were to take part in 
4 summit conference on the terms 
laid down by Moscow, the result 
Would be disastrous for world 
Peace and freedom, Meany warned. 

“If Pres, Eisenhower and Sec. 
Dulles were to agree to attend 
@ summit conference under the 
Present Soviet terms,” he said, 
“they would, in effect, be plac- 
ing the stamp of approval and 


final legalization on Communist 


“4 


Russia’s destruction of the na- 
tional independence and demo- 

cratic liberties of the people of 
the 10 European nations now 

held as captive states of the 

Soviet Union.” 

The current economic down- 
turn in the United States must not 
be viewed as ‘fa purely domestic 
affair,” Meany pointed out. The 
recession has “a definite bearing 
on our position as a nation in 
world affairs,” he said. 

“We cannot afford to risk delay 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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REPUBLICAN LEADERS announced at the White House that 
they will fight the liberal Democratic bill to grant $1.6 Billion in 
emergency unemployment compensation to millions of jobless. 
Left to right: Sen. William F. Knowland (Calif.), Presidential 
Press Sec. James C. Hagerty, House GOP Leader Joseph Martin 
(Mass.). Knowland the same day blocked action on the Douglas- 
Kennedy-Ives bill to protect employe welfare funds. 


Battle Shaping in Congress 


Parties Split Over 
Action on Recession 


By Willard Shelton 


The stage was set for a major anti-recession battle in Congress 


as House Democrats drove to pass a sweeping emergency jobless- |. 


pay program and Pres, Eisenhower launched Republicans on a 
determined effort to whittle it down. 

The prospect for tax cuts remained uncertain as Democrats 
hesitated and the Administration® 
specifically refused to make a de- 
cision one way or another. A sen- 
sational Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
report, warning the White House 
to -stop dragging its feet on tax 
reduction and public works, made 
no noticeable impact on the Pres- 
ident. 


On other anti-recession pro- 
posals the picture was almost 
uniform—liberal Democrats’ 
* pushed while the Administra- 
tion resisted or sought to reduce 
the Fulbright local public works 
bill, the Douglas- Payne dis- 
tressed areas-bill, the farm-price 
and rivers-and-harbors bills al- 
ready vetoed by the President 
but not yet considered officially 
dead. 

Senate Democratic Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson (D-Tex.) called for 
“bold” action while Commerce Sec. 
Sinclair Weeks, speaking for the 
Administration, expressed the of- 
ficial GOP warning against “the 
ballyhoo of manufactured gloom.” 
The economic indicators continued 
downward—lower industrial pro- 
duction, bigger unemployment in- 
surance rolls, and a Commerce 


centage of consumers’ income 
spent on durable goods had hit 
a@ 10-year low. 


Knowland Blocks Action 
_ In a side action, Republican 
Floor Leader William F. Know- 
land (Calif.) checked a quick de- 
cision on the Douglas-Kennedy- 
Ives bill, designed to protect em- 
ploye welfare and pension plans, 
by successfully demanding a vote 
on his own extraneous proposals 
on so-called union “democracy.” 


Eisenhower sent up his warn- 
ing rocket on unemployment 
compensation as Knowland and 
House GOP Leader Joseph Mar- 
tin (Mass.) emerged from their 
weekly White House conference 
speaking of a “major” fight. 

Knowland underscored the in- 
tensity of the President’s oppo- 
sition to the Democratic-spon- 
sored measure, which would 
pump $1.6 billion to 4 million 
jobless workers, by warning that 
the bill would run into a White 
House veto. 

The bill, observed Knowland, 
“poes much farther” than the Ad- 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Dept. report stating that the per- 


Delays Vote 
On Welfare 


|Protection | 


A sudden maneuver by Sen. 
William F. Knowland (R-Calif.) 
temporarily blocked action on a 
bill to protect workers’ welfare 
plans and forced the Senate into 
quick debate on Knowland’s 
“package” bills purporting to en- 
force “democracy” in unions. 


Knowland’s tactics picked 
up the backing of the Eisen- 
hower Administration when 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
after a visit to the White 
House, urged decision on even 
broader amendments. 


As Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex.) called up the Doug- 
las-Kennedy-Ives bill, requir- 
ing managers of all employe 
welfare. and pension plans to 
file financial reports with the 
Labor Dept., Mitchell de- 
manded all-inclusive “broad- 
ening” of the Senate debate. 


The labor secretary--said he 
wanted floor consideration of the 
Administration’s own labor -“re- 
form” package. This includes 
some ‘Taft - Hartley. liberalization 
but also proposals for union re- 
strictions more stringent than 
Knowland’s. i 


Backed by AFL-CIO 
The effect was to cast a pall 
Over prospects for the sweeping 
but clear-cut welfare-plan bill. 


This measure, based on exten- 
sive hearings by three Senate 
committees across more than 
four years, would turn the light 
of detailed publicity on the op- 
erations of plans involving bil- 
lions in benefits to both union 
and non-union members. 


Strongly endorsed for years by 
the AFL-CIO and its predecessor 
federation, the measure was orig- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


SchnitzlerAsks 
‘Positive’ Stand 
To Defeat Foes 


Organized labor must take the 
initiative and abandon its defen- 
sive position if it is to progress 
under present conditions, AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
told a conference of staff members 
and local leaders of the Firemen 
and Oilers. ‘ 

The positive approach to com- 
mon problems of all workers—and 
all Americans—such as so-called © 
“right-to-work” legislation, unem- 
ployment compensation improve- 
ments, the recession, and work- 
men’s compensation, he main- 
‘ained, will produce far more im- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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“GREATEST EXHIBITION of anti-labor propaganda ever pro- 
duced” is now being sent to congressmen by employer groups, Rep. 
Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.), charges as he points tg some of the ex- 
amples reaching his office in recent weeks. Holland charged that 
“a chain letter writing system has been set up in every Congress- 
man’s district” as part of “a well-planned plot to destroy the gains 
of labor and to stop labor’s progress” through enactment of legisla- 
tion to “regulate” unions and curb their “abuses.” 


Showdown 


On Recession Action 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ministration’s own limited pro- 
posals. 

As reported out by the House 
Ways and Means Committee the 
measure would grant 16 weeks of 
emergency federal jobless pay re- 
gardless of whether or not unem- 
ployed workers were eligible under 
their local state restrictions. 


Federal Standards Rejected 
The money would go outright 
from the federal government. The 
bill, which is closer to a proposal 
by Ways and Means Chairman 
Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) than to the 
Administration’s recommendations, 
would not adopt the AFL-CIO- 
backed proposal for basic federal 
minimum standards for all state 
jobless compensation systems. 
The Democratic measure is “far 
superior” to the Eisenhower pro- 
posal but still is only a “stopgap” 
bill that fails to “recognize the 
need for minimum standards,” the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
said in a statement issued by Dir. 
Albert Whitehouse. 


Area Redevelopment Advances 

The Senate Banking Committee, 
ignoring an Eisenhower - Weeks 
warning of Administration oppo- 
sition, reported favorably the 
Douglas-Payne area-development 
bill to use $380 million in federal 
funds to -assist communities af- 
flicted by acute and chronic un- 
employment. 

Weeks said that Eisenhower 
opposed anything more than $50 
million. Five Democrats and 
three Republicans voted approv- 
al of the $380 million, four Re- 
publicans and three Democrats 
voted against it. 

Frustrated on farm legislation 
and the rivers-and-harbors bill by 
the Eisenhower vetoes, Johnson 
moved to keep the legislation alive 
by asking the Agriculture and Pub- 
lic Works Committee, to conduct 
hearings on the veto messages, ex- 
amine them “word for word” and 
see whether the President had cor- 
rectly weighed the “facts.” _ 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund 


is Near 


panel of economists, business- 
men and educators, sharply 
warned that swift short-range ac- 
tion to end the business slump 
is urgently needed to clear the 
way for enormous potential eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The national economy can grow 
by 5 percent a year, the panel 
headed by former Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe said. Such an expansion 
alone, it stated, can support the 
huge defense structure required and 
establish the higher living stand- 
ards demanded by the people. 

Ask Immediate Tax Cut 

Long-range expansion is im- 
peded, however, by the immediate 
recession and the need is for swift 
action including “aggressive” sell- 
ing and “better values” (meaning 
price cuts) by business, creation 
of a top-level national economic 
council and Federal Reserve Board 
action to ease creadit, the report 
declared. 

The government, in turn, should 
move for an “immediate” tax cut, 
more and faster public works and 
emergency federal unemployment 
compensation. 

The report failed to give a 
figure for total tax reduction, 
but the panel members generally 
agreed that about $5 billion in 
tax relief was desirable. Reduc- 
tion by that amount has been 
recently endorsed by former Pres. 
Harry Truman and by Arthur 
F. Burns, Eisenhower’s former 
Council of Economic Advisers 
chairman. 

- Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) 
became the first leading congres- 
sional Democrat—he is Senate as- 
sistant majority leader—to spon- 
sor a tax-cut measure. He filed a 
bill to abolish most excise levies 
and raise personal income-tax ex- 
emptions from $600 to $800. 

Any bill must be originated, 
however, in the House, and the 
Democratic leaders are still honor- 
ing‘a “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
Treasury Sec. Robert B. Anderson 
to give advance notice before mov- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
inally sponsored by Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-IIlL.). 

Senators John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) and Irving M. Ives (R- 
N.Y.) became co-sponsors and the 
bill was favorably reported by the 
Senate Labor Committee after be- 
lated approval by Mitchell. 

Johnson charged that Know- 
* Iand. and other Republicans 
were trying to load an Admin- 
istration-backed bill “with a lot 
of anti-labor legislation.” Know- - 
land complained that the AFL- 
CIO was “actively” fighting his 
amendments. 

Said Johnson: “Of late it is dif- 
ficult to get the Republicans com- 
pletely together.” S 

Johnson scheduled the measure 
for action after a letter from AFL- 


:| CIO Pres. George Meany. He an- 


nounced that he hoped the bill 
would be approved without con- 
troversial amendments. 

One serious obstacle, however, 
remained. The bill is violently 
opposed by an insurance-com- 
pany and businessmen’s lobby 
seeking exemption of welfare 
plans that they administer. ‘This 
would eliminate plans affecting 
the overwhelming majority of 
workers. Sen. Gordon Allott 
(R-Colo.) promised an amend- 
ment to grant the exemption. 

Knowland Forces Showdown 

Even if the insurance-business- 
men’s lobby should be beaten in 
the Senate, its potential influence 
in the House is substantial. The 
House Labor Committee headed by- 
Chairman Graham Barden (D- 
N. C.) has failed to report the 
bill after lengthy hearings, 

In this combination of circum- 
stances, Knowland moved to com- 
pel a showdown on his own “union 
democracy” proposals, introduced 
only this year and not yet the sub- 
ject of committee hearings. 

The California senator, who is 
abandoning his seat to try to re- 
build his political career by seek- 
ing his state’s governorship, com- 


The AFL-CIO Committee on 


elections. 
Anti-recession programs on the 


plained that he had been denied 
assurances that his measures would 
be given consideration by the 
Labor Committee. 

The Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill, 
he argued, might offer the Senate 
its “only opportunity” to vote on 
the Knowland theory that “some- 
thing should be done,” through 
his amendments, to safeguard the 
rights of union rank-and-file mem- 
bers in relation to their officials. 


The bill to protect welfare 
money, even though it involves 
billions, represents “a very small 
section of what should be done” 
by Congress in legislating on 
unions, he told reporters. 

Though advertised as “mild” 
reform measures, his amend- 
ments fall into’ the category 
criticized in Senate Labor sub- 
committee hearings by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany as 
“injecting the federal govern- 
ment” into ‘‘small-scale and 
purely local” matters of more 
than 60,000 local unions, the 
self-regulation of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of which has not 
been investigated or assailed. 
The Knowland proposals would 

require secret-ballot elections of 
Officials of all local and interna- 
tional unions, incite “recall” elec- 
tions and numerous referendums 
on union operations, regulate trus- 
teeships, promote lengthy Labor 
Board hearings on the complaint 
of individual disgruntled members, 
impose new legal restrictions on 
strikes, impose restrictions on nor- 
mal bargaining agreements involv- 
ing clauses waiving the right to 
strike. 


Would Impose Penalties 
They would enforce these re- 


quirements by canceling tax ex- 
emption, anti-trust-law exemption 


unions in “violation.” 

As “balances” to these govern- 
ment regulations, Knowland pro- 
poses registration of welfare plans 
that offers far less protection of 


workers’ interests than the Doug- 


58 Elections Theme 
Of COPE Conferences 


Political Education (COPE) will 


hold its annual series of area conferences this year with major 
emphasis on organization for the 1958 congressional and state 


national and state devel and labor 


tion at the eight conferences, 
which will feature this year sepa- 
rate work shop sessions. 


Open ‘in the South 

The first conference covering 
four southern states will be held 
in Louisville, Ky., May 10-11. 

James L. McDevitt, COPE 
director, Alexander Barkan, 
deputy director, and William 
McSorley, Jr., assistant direc- 
tor, will attend each conference. 
One of the co-directors of 
COPE’s Women’s Activities— 
Mrs. Esther Murray or Mrs. 
Margaret Thornburgh—also will 
attend each meeting along with 
the area COPE director of the 
region in which the meeting is 
held. 


Invitations to attend have been 
sent all international and national 
unions, state and local bodies, city, 
county and congressional district 
COPEs. 

Schedule Is Given 
The schedule of conference and 
the states involved in each: 
May 10, 11: Seelbach Hotel, 


report, drafted by a 17-member 


ing. 


legislation will receive top atten-® 


Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky, North 


‘ 


Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

May 17, 18: Hotel Atlanta-Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.— Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. 

May 23, 24: Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. 


May 27, 28: Hotel Ben Frank- 
lin, Philadelphia, Pa.—Delaware, 


District of Columbia, Maryland, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

June 7, 8: Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif.—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington. 

June 14, 15: Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo. — Colorado, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

June 21, 22: Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
— Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

June 25, 26: Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.— Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin, 


and the right to NLRB services by 


Knowland Hangs Anti-Labor | 
Drive on Welfare Plan Bill — 


tion to restrict the activities of em. 
ployer-hired union-busters who 
bribe crooked union officials. 


Knowland offers no amend- 
ments of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
in line with official Administra. 
tion policy, to get rid of ac. 
knowledged “extremist” provi- 
sions of the law such as the sec. 
tions encouraging anti-union 
employers to fire “economic 
strikers” and hire outside strike- 
breakers. It has nothing to re- 
strict hiring of professional de-. 
tective agencies as labor spies. 


It has nothing to speed up NLRB 
procedures for the protection of 
the legitimate self-organization of 
workers whose locals are now crip- 
pled or broken by long delays ex- 
ploited by union-fighting employ- 
ers. 

Eighteen states already have 


mission of Sec. 14 (b) of Taft- 
Hartley, which Knowland sup- 
ported. Approval of similar laws 
in California and other states is a 
major objective of businessmen’s 
groups as a big step toward a na- 
tional anti-union shop law. 


Phil Delaney 
To Head IUOE 


Organizers 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
announced the resignation of 
George P. (Phil) Delaney as a 
member of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Intl. Affairs effective May 1 to al- 
low Delaney to accept appoint- 
ment as director of organization 
for the Intl. Union of Operating 
Engineers. 

In accepting Delaney’s resigna- 
tion with “deep regret,” Meany re- 
called his long years of service to 
the ILO. Delaney, he said, “had 
served the cause of workers and of 
freedom with diligence, distinction 
and honor. He repeatedly de- 
vasted the false propaganda of 
the Communists who pretend to 
be the workers’ champion. He 
demonstrated to the world that 
workers want, intend and must have 
free trade unions to prosper. 


“The trade union movement 
is proud of his contributions as 
the worker delegate to the ILO, 
and of his service to humanity.” 


Delaney, a member of the Mold- 
ers Intl. Union, wrote Meany that 
he was deeply interested in the 
opportunity “to assist in the re- 
organization of the Intl. Union of 
Operating Engineers’? and ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation “for 
the privilege given me to serve 
our parent organization for 10 
years in the international field.” 


Was International Representative 


After serving his Molders’ ap- 
prenticeship in the U.S. Navy Yard 
in Washington, Delaney served as 
an international representative for 
the union from 1938 to 1942 when 
he entered the service. 


In 1946 he was appointed a la- 
bor specialist in the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration and in 
1948 he was appointed by then 
president of the AFL, William 
Green, an AFL international rep- 
resentative and named U.S. worker 
delegate by the government. 


With the merger of the AFL 
and CIO in 1955 he continued in 
the workers’ delegate post leading 
the fight in the ILO for exposure 
of slave labor conditions in the 
Communist world and adoption of 
an ILO convention banning this 
form of slavery throughout the 


world, 


las-Kennedy-Ives bill and one sec. 
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Clerks Score Victory: 


Court Bars NLRB 
‘Union-Busting’ Vote 


By Milton Plumb 

In one of the few instances that a court has enjoined the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from holding a collective bargaining |} 
election, Judge Edward M. Curran of the U.S. District Court in 
Washington has granted a “preliminary injunction sought by two 
Toledo locals of the Retail Clerks. 


The order temporarily bars 


the NLRB from holding a single’ 


collective bargaining ‘election 
among employes of three Toledo, 
0., stores, including one where 
Under the 
so-called “union busting” provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, strike- 


Pennsylvania 


ILGWU Drives 
On Racketeers 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa—The Ladies 


m™ ‘Garment Workers Union, which 


successfully crushed underworld- 
connected. employers in the New 
York dress industry, is heading for 
the same goal in Pennsylvania 
with a strike victory under its 
belt. 

Some 60 dress contracting firms 
in Pennsylvania, after a six-week 
strike, have agreed to individual 
contracts. They held out after 
dress megnufacturers in seven 
northeastern states settled March 
5 after a one-week strike. 

Manufacturers Group Hit 
This fact, together with the un- 

jon’s announced refusal to nego- 
tiate further with the Pennsylvania 
Garment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has left the PGMA, spear- 
head of the resistance to the IL- 
GWU, virtually dismantled, Pres. 
David Dubinsky said. 

The ILGWU head had de- 
scribed the PGMA as under 
“sinister influences.” During the 
strike, the union said, the terms 
of settlement with PGMA were 
reached six times only to be 
vetoed by unknown forces. 
Dubinsky called the settlement 

a substantial victory for the work- 
ers and said that the “sinister ele- 
ments who challenged the union’s 
program of stability and enforce- 
ment of agreements now remain 
only as a remnant.” 


McClellan Probes Charges 

In Washington, the McClellan 
Committee said it is investigating 
reports that “terrorism by gangsters 
posing as responsible businessmen” 
has disrupted labor peace in the 
Pennsylvania garment industry. 

Committee Counsel Robert Ken- 
nedy~Said investigators were con- 
centrating on the Pittston-Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton area. 

Among those operating dress 
shops in the area, according to 
Kennedy, are Gaetano (Three-Fin- 
gers Brown) Luchese, Russell Bufa- 
lino, a delegate to the Appalachian, 
N. Y. gangsters convention, and 
Harry Rosen, a convicted narcotics 
smuggler, 


Railway Shopcraft 
Unions Sign Pact 


Chicago — A new plan revising 
work classification rules for each 
of the six railroad shopcraft unions 
and setting up new jurisdictional 
disputes settling. procedures has 
been drawn up by the executive 


breakers at the latter store would 


the strikers would not. 


election for Apr. 30 among em- 
ployes of Lamson Bros., Lasalle 


individual elections be held. 

The stores, represented by Re- 
tail Associates, which once em- 
ployed Nathan Shefferman’s 
services, sought the single elec- 
tion counting on 350 strike- 
breakers recently hired at La- 
salle’s to tip the elections against 
the union, attorneys for the 
Clerks said. 

The union’s suit charges that the 
NLRB exceeded its authority in 
ordering a single election as well 
as by directing an election to be 
held when the locals were not in 
compliance with the filing require- 
ments of Taft-Hartley. 


Vote Denied Strikers 
Attorneys for the union, Joseph 
E. Finley and Sol G. Lippman, 
pointed out that since 400 striking 
employes at Lasalle’s would not 
be allowed to vote, the union 
would be bound to lose in a single 
election at the three stores. 
Judge Curran, in deferring 
the election, said he would 
schedule an early hearing on the 
merits of the case. Such a hear- 
ing could result in a permanent 
injunction against an election. on 
a multiple-unit basis or free the 
NLRB from further restraint. 
Although the NLRB acted with 
unprecedented rapidity in ordering 
the election and notified the union 
of its decision by telegram on Apr. 
11, it still has not released its 
formal opinion in the case. 


Machinists Publish 
Hayes’ ‘Ethics’ Talk 
The remarks of Pres. A. J. Hayes 
of the Machinists before the 1958 
Union-Management Conference at 
the University of Notre Danie on 
“The Role of the AFL-CIO Ethical 


have been permitted to vote while 


The board had scheduled an] 


& Koch and the Lion Dry Goods |: 
Co., despite ‘union demands that || 


Finegan, (seated third from right). 


IBEW Ends 
Against CBS 


seven cities. 
The 


the settlement. 
Retroactive on Wages 


percent effective Aug.-1, 1959. 
It also sets up a schedule of 
layoff pay should automation re- 
sult in a reduction in force; 
company-paid life insurance; 
improved vacation and holiday 
benefits, and extension of a leave 
of absence provision under which 
up to four years’ leave will be 
granted to full-time union of- 
ficers or representatives. . 


Practices Committee” have been 
issued as a pamphlet by the IAM. 


12-Day Strike 


Wage increases and other con- 
tract benefits negotiated in mara- 
thon sessions in Washington ended 
a 12-day strike by eight locals of 
the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers which affected Columbia 
Broadcasting System oyerations in 


three-year agreement, 
worked out with the aid of Com- 
missioner Gilbert S. McCutcheson 
of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, was ratified in a 
referendum among 1,300 affected 
IBEW members within 24 hours of 


It provides for a 6 percent wage 
increase retroactive to Feb. 1, and 
another raise of approximately 2.4 


Throughout the strike, IBEW 
technicians continued to man the 
short wave transmitters CBS op- 
erates for the Voice of America. 


Canal Zone. 


70th Anniversary of IAM 
Will Be Observed May 5 


An unusual series of special meetings, radio broadcasts and 
other activities from coast to coast will mark the 70th anniver- 
sary of the Intl. Association of Machinists on May 5. 

Founded on that day in 1888 by 19 machinists who met 
secretly in a locomotive pit in Atlanta, Ga., the IAM today is 
one of the largest unions with 1 million members in 48 states, 
nine Canadian provinces, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the 


Keyed to the slogans, “Justice on the Job—Service to the 
Community,” the IAM’s anniversary program 
anniversary meetings by each of the union’s 2,099 lodges. 
Another anniversary highlight will be a special broadcast on 
Sunday, May 4, of the IAM’s radio show, Boomer Jones, over 
the ABC network. A dramatic history of the union, written 
by Morton Wishengrad, the play stars William Holden, Marie 


will include 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Cleveland AFL-CIO Federation of Labor, first large city . 
in the nation to merge its AFL and CIO groups, poses after the successful merger convention. The 
new president is Pat J. O’Malley (seated, second from right), the full-time executive secretary, William 


Cleveland Labor Forms 
New Merged Federation 


Cleveland—Not a single “no” vote was cast here when the Cleve- _ 
land Federation of Labor and the Cleveland Industrial Union Coun- 

cil, meeting in separate sessions, 
separation and merge into the Cleveland AFL-CIO Federation of 
Labor. When 500 delegates from 200 local unions held their first 


voted to end their 21-year-old 


ditorium, the general feeling was 
one of satisfaction that -the local 
house of labor is united once more. 
Meany Sends‘ Congratulations 
Congratulations on the amalgam- 
ation, first of the big-city mergers 
in the nation, came from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Pres. 
William Pollock of the Textile 
Workers Union, among others. 
Pres. Michael Lyden of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor installed 
the officers. 

The 21-man executive board 
has 11 CFL representatives and 
10 from the CIUC. Top officers 
are Pat J. O’Malley, an Auto 
Worker, as unpaid president; an 
Ironworker, ‘Thomas E. McDon- 
ald, as unpaid board chairman; 
a member of the Stage Hands, 
William Finegan, as full-time 
executive secretary, and his paid 
assistant as recording secretary. 

Affiliated local unions will pay 
a per capita tax of 5 cents per 
member per month on full mem- 
bership. Affiliated unions are en- 
titled to one delegate for the first 
100 members or major fraction; 
one delegate for each additional 
100 members or major fraction up 
to 500; and one delegate for every 
500 additidnal members or major 
fraction. , - 

Committees from CFL and 

CIUC worked more than a year 
to work out merger terms. There 
were no serious obstacles, and no 
stubborn _holdouts. Negotiators 
were determined to get an agree- 
ment that would work, and would 
be acceptable to all parties. 

CFL offices will- be moved 
fron: Carpenters Hall where they 
have been for 40 years or more. 
CIUC offices will be moved from 
CIO Hall, and the building put 
up for sale at an estimated $250,- 
000. Proceeds will be put into a 
fund, and affiliates will be urged 
.to cooperate in building a mod- 
ern Labor Temple. 


meeting in Cleveland Public Au-© 


Carey Warns 
Employers on 
08 Bargaining 


Any employer who falls for the 
propaganda that unemployment is 
going to take the steam out of la- 
bor’s collective bargaining punches 
this year is in for “one of the rud- 
est surprises in history,” Pres. 
James B. Carey of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers told 
the Philadelphia Industrial Man- 
agement Club. 

“If industrial management 
thinks — wistfully or not — that 
the recession will make unions 
soft in 1958,” he said in a speech 
“or will make ~ demands less 
militant and less determined, it 
is deluding itself almost beyond 
repair. As a matter of fact, the 
recession may have quite the op- 
posite effect.” 

Carey explained that a radical 
change has taken place in the tem- 
per of American workers in the 
last few months as they discovered 
that “management paternalism has 
broken down, has become mean- 
ingless,” just as their fathers dis- 
covered it during the great depres- 
sion. 


Disillusioned With Management 


They have again learned, he con- 
tended, that to place their faith in 
management “is a mistake, that 
L.anagement’s concern is not with 
their lives but with profits,” and 
are “becoming disillusioned with 
management.” They have learned 
all over again, he said, “that they 
can depend only on their unions.” 

Carey said the sources of his 
contention were letters from 
rank-and-file workers and their 
wives; a sharp jump in attend- 
ance at local union meetings and 
the new mood among’ workers 

“not to take any guff from man- 
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chairmen, 


Pres. A. J. Hayes. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Religion 
& Labor Foundation has announced 
the appointment of the Rev. Alex 
E. Dandar, minister of the West 
Milton, Ohio Congregational 


to correct mass unemployment, he 
declared, “the prosperity bubble 
has been shattered and similarly 
shattered have been any foggy no- 
tions that industry is all-wise, all- 
good and all-powerful.” The 


In Atlanta, Ga., on May 4, a special birthday culsbostinn in 
Grant Park, scene of a monument to Tom Talbot, founder and 
first president of the IAM, will be telecast over WLWA-TV. 

May 5 has been officially designated Machinists Day by at 
least two states. Governors Averill Harriman (D) of New 
York and Goodwin Knight (R) of California have both 
issued proclamations calling on the people of ane states to 
take part in the observance. 


The shoperaft group includes the 
Machinists, Boilermakers and 
Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Intl Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Railway Carmen and 
Firemen and Oilers. 

Council members pointed out 
that the new plan is multi-craft and 
industry-wide. 


Church, as its new field director. 
Dandar will assume his new 
duties May 1 and will direct the 
establishment of new chapters of 
the organization. 


“myth” that if you leave them 
alone “they can and will cure all 
our problems,” he added, “has been 
blast 
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A Measure of Justice - 


HE ADMINISTRATION’S “wait-and-see” approach to the 

nation’s worst postwar recession has hardened into a flat ‘“do- 
as-little as possible” approach despite mounting evidence that the 
economy is still sliding downhill. - 

The President has made it painfully apparent in public state- 
ments and through Republican congressional leaders that: 

1—There will be no foreseeable action on a tax cut to aid 
low and middle income families.  . 

2—There is a deep reluctance to do anything substantial in 
the way of a short-range or long-range public works program. 

3—There will be an all-out Administration-led fight to block 
the emergency unemployment. compensation bill voted by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and if necessary a presi-- 
dential veto. : 

The suffering of the unemployed and the plight of the entire 
economy makes it imperative tHat the Congress defeat the Admin- 
istration in all three areas. 

The immediate fight centers on the jobless aid measure, a 
stopgap bill to grant -16 weeks of unemployment compensation 
to jobless workers regardless of their eligibility under state 
restrictions. 

The basic need in the unemployment compensation program is 
for new and adequate federal standards to correct the distortions 
written into the program by the states that has resulted in a 
perversion of the original goal of giving an-unemployed worker 


at least one-half his normal pay when out of work, for a reason-| 


able period and without a host of disqualification gimmicks. 
The House committee bill does not measure up in this respect 
but it at least recognizes, even if only in passing, a federal re- 
sponsibility for the unemployed and a willingness to grant 
meaningful emergency aid. 

This move to alleviate suffering among the unemployed has 
drawn the threat of an Administration veto on the grounds that 

it would upset federal-state relationships. 

_ It is difficult to believe that the Administration has so little 
compassion or economic good sense that it would seriously mount 
a bitter battle to defeat this stopgap measure. 

The Congress owes America’s job-hungry workers, millions of 
whom are not now receiving unemployment compensation, a 
measure of justice and compassion. The Congress must enact 
this measure, weak as it is. 


Help for Injured Workers 


N°? SOCIETY CAN take pride in its accomplishments when 
those who are injured while building its material wealth or 
providing its services are condemned to live in poverty and suf- 
fering. . 
But over the past 50 years we have allowed state workmen’s 
compensation programs to deteriorate to the point where suffering 
and poverty are the lot of too many workers injured on the job. 
The AFL-CIO’s national conference on workmen’s compensation 
has focused new attention on the problem and cleared the way 
for a coordinated drive in 1959 for long overdue improvements. 
Now is the time to start the careful planning and mobilization 
that can bring significant gains next year when the majority of 
state legislatures convene. 
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‘You Just Missed Ir’ 


AS 


Legal Experts Agree 


Two leading legal minds representing the em- 
ployers’ viewpoint have recently, on _ separate 
occasions, come out against the principles of the 
compulsory open shop advocated by backers of so- 
called “right-to-work” laws. 

Speaking before the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board in New York, Walter Gordon Merritt, 
partner in the firm of McLanahan, Merritt & Ingra- 
ham and known as the “employer lawyer’s lawyer,” 
indicated that he does not favor outlawing the type 
of union security permitted by flte Taft-Hartley Act. 

A national “right-to-work” law, he said, would not 
protect significantly the rights of individual em- 
ployes and still would leave the non-union man dis- 
enfranchised. 


~ Hazard Traces Background 


In a long article entitled, Unionism—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future, appearing in the March-April issue 
of the Harvard Business Review, Leland Hazard, 
vice president and. general counsel of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., traces the background of the union 
shop concept and concludes: 

“When a.concept like the ‘right-to-work’ is 
meticulously applied to all levels of thought and 
behavior, its original meaning is perverted. In one 
sense, requiring a worker to pay dues to a union 
which he does not belong to is unfair. In an- 
other, more practical, sense it is fair. It is simply 
one of those work-a-day compromises that we ask 
him to make so that we can run the organization 
as smoothly as possible.” 


Pointing out that the law does not permit a union 
to bargain only for its members but requires it to 
bargain for all of the employes, even non-union 
workers, in the bargaining unit, Hazard declared 
that the term “free rider” was quick to emerge. 

“Employers have all kinds of necessary rules 
which govern the employe’s access to a job. Some 
of the rules, such as those requiring special clothing, 
do cost the employe money. I see no difference 
between such rules and one requiring 1 employe 
to keep peace in the shop by paying to an organ- 
ization, empowered by law to represent hirs, certain 
sums of money bearing a reasonable rel.iionship 
to his pay.... 

“Is this a violation of individual rights? It de- 
pends on your viewpoint. Conceivably nudists might 
claim the right to come to work unclothed, or food- 
processing girls might object to maintaining washed 
and manicured hands. . . . Many others, for many 
reasons, might scream to high heaven about invaded 
liberties and denial of their right to work. No one 
would feel obligated to pay any serious attention to 
such complaints, even though a case could be made 
for each of them—a case as doctrinaire as the 


Compulsory Open Shop Hit 
By Two Employer Spokesmen 


-Merfitt contended that it is. not the union_ shop 
that undermines the rights of individuals but the 


requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act that a majority , 


union act for all employes. 


Merritt Cites Taft-Hartley 

“If non-union men wish to escape the humilia- 
tion of being second-class citizens and wards and 
to participate in electing their representatives and in 
deciding matters which so largely affect their fate as 
employes, they must pay union dues,” he said. 

“The point which I wish to emphasize is the 
insubstantiality of the argument that the Taft- 
Hartley form of union shop destroys the liberty 
of the non-union workers. These non-conform- 
ists have already lost their rights. This loss exists 
even in an open shop where a majority union 
exists. 

“If the majority can vote to reduce the wages of 
non-union fellow-employes without consulting them, 
why should it be denied the power to require a de- 
duction from wages to pay the cost of their over-all 
bargaining agency and thus to encourage them to 
play their part in the existing scheme of affairs? 

“Should men enjoy a financial advantage of fisen- 
cial immunity by shunning responsibility in such 
matters?” 


Churches in Ohio 
Rap ‘Work’ Laws 


Columbus, O.—The General Assembly of 
the Ohio Council of Churches has called on 
citizens of the state “to reject legal proposals 
which will make either the open or union shop 
compulsory.” 

In a statement on the so-called “right-to- 
work” proposal, the group said “such pro- 
posals are undesirable and incompatible with 
the development of such labor-managemen: re- 
lations as are in accord with public interest.” 

Noting the current effort to place on the 
ballot in Ohio a constitutional change called a 
“right-to-work” or “freedom of choice” amend- 
ment, the statement continued: 

“It should be made clear that the proposal 
would not provide work for any unemployed, 
and that it would deny the freedom of labor 
unions and employers to choose the form of 
union security known as the union shop, which 
is permitted by federal law. 

“It confers not a right to work but a right 
to share the benefits of organization without 
sharing its responsibility, A truthful descrip- 
tive title would be ‘compulsory open shop,’ 
not ‘right to work’.” 
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Page Five 


=ITS. vour— 
WASHINGTON 
~ Willard Shelton 


A COUPLE OF DAYS in late April added up to an eventhal 

period in the life of Sen. Knowland, the humorless, Califor- 
nian vsti is abandoning his job as Senate Republican floor leader 
to run for governor of his state. ; 

He was the subject of fascinated studies by two widely syndicated 
newspaper columnists, one calling him Taft’s successor as the right- 
wingers’ “Mr. Republican,” the other discussing the affection in 
which he is held by many Senate colleagues. 

He served notice that he—and, just incidentally, the Admin- 
istration—would wage unflagging war to defend the right of the 
jobless not to be tainted with $1.6 billion in emergency feder- 
ally-financed unemployment benefits. “Disruptive .of federal- 
state relationships,” he said. 

The senator served what he thinks are his own California cam- 
paign interests by insisting he-wouldn’t let the bill to protect em- 
ploye welfare plans go through without forcing debate on his self- 
described union “democracy” measures. He made “this statement 
stick. 


kkk 
ON SENATORS’ “AFFECTION” for Knowland, ‘hich must 
be conceded, the Senate with all respect is an oddball legislative 


- An irreplaceable institution, it nevertheless functions internally 
in mystic ways that reflect a realization that all members are prima 
donnas who made the grade to choice office, that many are gen- 
uine “characters,” that each of them lives always in mortal ba gs 
of the voters. 

An unhung scoundrel—and Knowland is far from a scoun- 
drel—may be “liked” in the Senate, if sufficiently picturesque 
and respectful of special Senate traditions. - 

Senators know that Knowland in 1952 loyally resisted tempta- 
tion and stuck to his then governor, Earl Warren, for’ the presi- 
dency despite proffers of second place on the ticket with Eisen- 
hower. They admire him, enormously, for this. 

They consider him, in the Senate’s perverse way, almost mag- 
nificent in a habit of being stubbornly and pigheadedly self-asser- 
tive even when wrong. 

' x ww 

THIS HABIT OF BEING pigheadedly self-assertive, however, 
explains a lot about Knowland’s sudden emergence as an active 
force on labor matters. 

To rehabilitate a political career in which he has been out- 
stripped by a fellow Californian, Richard M. Nixon, he wants to 
be governor. And although never a member of the Senate Labor 
Committee, he chose to launch his campaign as an advocate of 
outlawing the union shop in California. 

This, in addition to other things, won him the vigorous non- 
support of California union leaders. In this strait he needed a 
gimmick to base a claim that he is a friend of the “rank and file” 
as distinct from the labor “bosses” who think he is wrong. 


It may seem funny to the “rank and file,” who see him so 
tough on jobless pay, so grimly consistent in his lack of en- 
thusiasm for any bill Republican or Democratic to strengthen 
unions, that he is their “friend.” But he says he is when he is 
running for governor. 


What he has done is to encourage the insurance lobby, a bitter- 
end opponent of the welfare-plan bill, to redouble efforts to beat 
it by frontal and flank assaults. 

He has encouraged malignant labor enemies in Senate and House 
to redouble efforts to force votes on many malicious and irrelevant 
trumped-up measures to hamstring unions. 

And if he wins the governorship on a “right-to-work” plat- 
form, Republican right-wingers in other industrial states will be 
éncouraged to seek to do likewise. Give them enough states— 
they have 18 now thanks to a Taft-Hartley section for which 
Knowland voted—and these kind “friends” will have unions just 
about where they want them, not broken but harassed, punished 


IUD Conference Asks Protections: 


Automation. Bringing Fewer 
Jobs, No Consumer Savings 


Automation and major technological changes are meallidd in fewer jobs; without adequate pro 
tection for laid off workers and no savings for consumers. 


That was the majgr theme of a one-day conference on automation held by the AFL-CIO: Indus- 


trial Union Dept. in Washington. 


About 200 economists, industrial engineers and staff technicians representing 45 unions considered 


the collective bargaining implica- 


Promise Not Kept 


told the conference that automa 
tion has failed to bring the “great 
numbers of more highly skilled | 
jobs” promised by the technol-| 
Ogical experts. He noted that total 


dropped between 1935 and 1955 
although the latter was a much 
higher production year. 

“The purpose of better ma- 
chinery,” he said, ‘ “is to cut labor 
costs by eliminating jobs.” The 
job of the labor movement is to | 
maintain and improve living 
standards and “protect workers 
who are the casualties of auto- 
mation.” 

* Economist Robert Nathan de- 
clared that one of labor’s major 
responsibilities was to fight “tooth 
and nail” the “fraud that higher 
wages were the principal cause of 
the 1955-57 inflation.” 

Blames Monopoly Prices 

The major blame for that in- 
flationary period, he said, “can be 
traced to administered and mo- 
nopolistic pricing of selfish inter- 
ests.” If the lie of higher wages 
as a cause of inflation persists 
without opposition, he added “then 
there will be less and less chances 
to arrive at intelligent and construc- 
tive policies to preserve prosperity 
and avoid inflation” after the cur- 
rent recession abates. 

Elmer J. Maloly, director of 
the Steelworkers wage division, 
said his research indicates that 
automation wipes ott jobs with- 
out reducing costs to consumers. 
He said the corporations reap 
the “benefits of automation yet 
keep raising their prices. 

David Lasser, research director 
for the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, warned that unless job 
security clauses are negotiated in 
labor contracts thousands of jobs 
will vanish because of automation. 
He urged unions to bargain for 


higher wages, shorter hours and 
guarantees against farmed out 


and restricted. 


Senate Gets Anti-Union 


work, 


Jordan 


As Sueeessor to Late Kerr Scott 


The successor to the late Sen. W. Kerr Scott, one of the most effective liberal Democrats in recent 
North Carolina politics, is B. Everett Jordan, textile manufacturer who successfully fought off a 


union contract in his major mill. 


Jordan, North Carolina Democratic National Committeeman, was named to fill Scott’s Senate 
seat by Gov Luther H. Hodges, who is expected to run for the Senate himself in 1960. 


tions of the new technology in|‘ 
terms of job losses and job security. | 


IUD Director Albert Whitehouse |: 


employment in manufacturing| 


TUD DIR. ALBERT WHITEHOUSE and economist Robert 
Nathan check over the program at the-IUD’s automation confer- 
ence at which Nathan called on labor to expose the fraudulent 
propaganda that higher wages led to the inflation of 1955-57. 


Jordan’s appointment is good ® 
only for. the remainder of the 
present congressional session. A 
successor must be named for 
the last two years of Scott’s term 
at the November election, The 
Democratic State Executive 
Committee, which will pick the 
nominee, may not be friendly to 
a “temporary” senator suspected 
of functioning to “keep the seat 
warm” for Hodges. 

The Textile Workers Union won 
an NLRB election in 1950 at 
Royal Cotton Mill Co., Wake 


Forest, despite a letter to workers 
from Jordan impugning the “back- 


grounds, belief, faiths and princi- 
ples” of named union officials. 


Injunction Broke Strike 

The workers had to ‘strike in 
seeking @ contract, however, and 
the company obtained an injunc- 
tion and got police protection for 
trucks moving through the picket 
lines. The company never signed 
@ contract and the union evapo- 
rated. 


Two members of Scott’s Sen- 


ate office staff, including his ad- 
ministrative assistant Ben Roney, 
denounced Jordan’s appointment 
as an “insult” to Scott’s memory. 
Jordan had “betrayed” Scott, 
Roney charged, by opposing 
election of Sen. Frank Graham 
(D), a Scott appointee and long 
the famed chancellor of North 
Carolina University. Graham 
was defeated in a campaign 
marked by appeals to race bias. 

Scott died after suffering a heart 


he was recovering. 


attack from which it was believed 


‘Positive Approach’ 
Asked by Schnitzler 


(Continued from Page 1) 


pressive results than any amount 
of defensive work. 

“We have qualified leadership at 
the state and local levels such as 
we have never had before,” he said, 
“and now we have to tie it into 
action at the national level. We 
must make one’s problems every- 
body’s problems.” 

“What good are 68,000 local un- 
ions if they are not used for the 
things the whole labor movement 
wants and needs?” 

The positive approach is par- 
ticularly desirable in fighting “right- 
to-work” legislation, which he said 
will be a “hot issue” in state legis- 
latures this year and next. 

“I don’t think the labor move- 
ment should be called upon to de- 
fend the union shop,” Schnitzler 
maintained. “We have to tell peo- 
ple why the union shop is better 
for the worker, what it means to 
him and how. it gives him a better 
life in the shop. Failure to take 
this positive approach sometimes 
confuses people.” 

He warned both the Firemen and 
Oilers and a district conference of 
the Meat Cutters, also in Wash- 
ington, that if the enemies of labor 
are successful in their: efforts to 
push “right-to-work” laws through 
state legislatures in 1958 and 1959, 
they may well have a majority of 
the states lined up and be in a posi- 
tion to press for a national union 
shop ban with hope of success. 

He urged thé. Meat Cutters to 
get into the coming fight in the 
states to improve standards of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

“We haven’t done anything in 
the last 20 years to keep these laws 
in line with the cost of living,” he 
said. 
is true—have been taking our time, 
and injured workers have become 
more or less the forgotten people 
of the labor movement.” 

He called for a “triple approach” 
to meet the problem of getting 
more purchasing power into the 
hands of the people and ending the 
recession—extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, a tax 


“Other things—important, it| 


cut, and “proper public projects 
that will contribute to communi- 
ties.” 

Pres. Anthony J. Matz presided 
at the Firemen and Oilers’ meet- 
ing, and Vice Pres. Leon Schacter 
at the Meat Cutters’ conference. 


Labor Press Unit 


To Hear Harriman 


New York—Gov. Averell Harri- 
man will address the spring meet- 
ing of the Eastern Labor Press Con- 
ference in the Heywood Broun ~ 
Room of the Newspaper Guild of 
New York, May 3, Pres. Arnold 
Beichman announced. 

The conference will be opened 
by Pres. Harry Van Arsdale of the 
New York ‘City Central Trades & 
Labor Council. 

Pres. Peter. Terzick of the Intl. 
Labor Press Association will present 
a certificate to District Attorney Ed- 
ward Silver of Brooklyn. 


Court Directs FCC 
To Reopen TV Case 


The U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals has ordered the Fed- 
eral Communications Com- 
mission to hold an immedi- 
ate hearing on the alleged use 
of influence in its decision on 
the now-notorious Miami tel- 
evision Channel 10 award, 

The court, in an unusual 
order, spelled out in detail 
the steps the FCC must take 
in its probe, and included in- 
structions that the attorney 
general be invited to partici- 
pate as a friend of the court. 
It also directed that all orig- 
inal applicants for the TV 
license be allowed back into 
the case. 

In the original proceedings, 
an FCC examiner recom- 
mended that the license be 
given to A. Frank Katzen. 
stine. Eighteen months later 
the commission gave it to a 
National Airlines affiliate. 
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Needs of Victims Stressed 


Work Injury Laws 


Improvement Asked 


By Gervase N. Love 


Representatives of more than two-thirds of AFL-CIO state 
central bodies and delegates from a majority of national and in- 


ternational unions have returned 


home to lay the foundations for 


a major drive in the states for badly needed improvements in 


workmen’s compensation laws. 
The campaign was touched off 
at the AFL-CIO’s first nationwide 
conference on workmen’s compen- 
sation, held in Washington. -A 
solid bedrock of data, history, 
Statistics and arguments was pro- 
vided by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler and a wide 
range of experts in the field from 
unions, administrative agencies and 
students of social insurance. 


Cites Political Pressures 

A warning that state administra- 
tive agencies concerned with work- 
men’s compensation are sometimes 
understaffed and subject to change 
with political fortunes came from 
James J. Reid, a member of the 
South Carolina Industrial Commis- 
-sion. 

Dr. Henry H. Kessler, medical 
director of the Kessler Institute for 
Rehabilitation, West Orange, N. J., 
told the meeting that “to rehabili- 


11,000ILGWU 
Members Win 
8% Pay Hike 


New York—About 11,000 mem- 
bers of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union will receive their first 
wage increases in five years as the 
result of a new three-year contract. 

The gains, effective May 1, in- 
clude an 8 percent pay boost; a 
10 percent increase in minimum 
wage scales; time and a half for 
overtime, previously paid only to 
week workers; for piece workers; 
six and one-half legal holidays for 
piece workers, on the same basis as 
week workers; establishment of an 
employer-financed severance pay 
fund, and use of the union label. 

The negotiations were conducted 
by the union’s Joint Board of Cloak 
Unions acting on behalf of its 
Sportswear Div., and the National 
Skirt and Sportswear Association, 
representing 224 manufacturers 
and jobbers and 201 contractors. 

ILGWU Vice Pres. Isidore Nag- 
ler, general manager of the New 
York Cloak Joint Board, called the 
settlement “gratifying not merely 
because of the solid and measurable 
gains it will give the workers, but 
also because it was reached through 
peaceful means.” 


tate an injused worker, the whole 
man must receive rehabilitation.” 
} Using sound films to illustrate 
the work of the institute, he pointed 
out the need for developing teams 
of medical social workers, physical 
therapists and.-doctors if rehabili- 
tation is to acconiplish its objec- 
tives. 

The inadequacies of | state 
workmen’s compensation laws 
were pinpointed clearly by Dr. 
E. C. Steele, a member of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, with his description 
of what that Canadian province 
is doing for its workers in acci- 
dent prevention, medical care, 
cash benefits, rehabilitation and 
re-employment. The average 
worker injured on the job is 
given 75 percent of his average 
weekly wage with a maximum 
of $72 a week, he said. 

“The over-all cost, regardless of 
the hazard of the industry, is $1.19 
per $100 of assessable payroll,” he 
said. “Of the money collected by 
the board from the employer, 92 
cents out of every $1 is returned 
to the injured worker by way of 
benefits, and 8 percent goes to ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Schnitzler, in a banquet speech, 
pointed out that in this country 
injured workers in 1956 col- 
lected only 62 percent of the 
$1.6 billion paid in workmen’s 
compensation insurance premi- 
ums. 

Jerome Pollack, consultant to 
the Auto Workers Social Security 
Dept., maintained that only 56 
cents of each premium dollar goes 
to the injured worker. 

Asks ‘Moral Crusade’ 

Robert G. Rodden, assistant to 
the president of the Machinists, 
and K. Vernon Banta, of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employing 
the Physically Handicapped, dis- 
cussed the role of second injury 
funds in relation to employment of 
the handicapped. 

The problem of giving work- 
men’s compensation its rightful 
place in an over-all social security 
program was examined by Prof. 
Herman M. Somers of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. Basic, he 
maintained, is restoration of the 
“moral crusade” character it had 
at the time the first law was passed 


50 years ago. 


DISCUSSING THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Co. at the annual stockholders meeting in Baltimore 
are from left Edmund P. Tobin, ULLC president, AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and Richard F.. Walsh, AFL- 


CIO vice president and president 


of the Stage Employes, 


A MAJOR CAMPAIGN to improve workmen’s compensation 
legislation in 1959 was pledged by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler at the AFL-CIO conference marking the 50th anni- 
versary of the program. Schnitzler, at left, is shown with AFL-CIO 
*| Social Security Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank. 


‘Deliberate Distortion’ 
In Probe Report Hit 


The McClellan committee’s interim report on improper activities 
in the labor-management field involved “distortion” that was “delib- 
erate,” Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes told the annual luncheon 
meeting of the League for Industrial Democracy. 

Hayes also assailed “self-styled friends of labor” in the U.S. 


ing advantage of the current clev- 
erly contrived wave of anti-labor 
hysteria to outdo each other in 


Schnitzler 
Says Unions 
Set to Expand 


Baltimore, Md.—Having “gone 
through what may have been the 
worst period for us,” the united 
labor movement is now ready to ex- 
pand, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler told the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Co. 

Sees Renewed Confidence | 

“The nation’s workers have re- 
newed confidence in us,” Schnitz- 
ler informed 200 trade union lead- 
ers at a luncheon concluding the 
yearly session of labor’s own in- 
surance company. 

Edmund P. Tobin, ULLICO 
president, reported that 1957 had 
been a record-breaking year in 
all phases of the insurance insti- 
tution’s operations. Founded in 
1927 by the late Matthew Woll, 
and wholly owned by trade un- 
ions, the company is now ap- 
proaching the billion-dollar mark 
in insurance coverage, he said. 

Both Schnitzler and Tobin em- 
phasized the service role of the 
company to union workers, as evi- 
denced by its distribution of $33,- 
476,586 in benefits to living policy- 
holders and beneficiaries last year. 

Reviews History 

Reviewing the history. of the 
company, Tobin said: 

“When we observe today the 
universal acceptance and wide- 
spread existence of insurance, 
pension and welfare benefits 
which make so vital a contribu- 
tion to the security and well- 
being of the worker and his fam- 
ily, we realize that our long la- 
bors were well worthwhile and 
we are encouraged to extend 
those benefits by even greater ef- 
forts in the years ahead.” 

ULLICO assets rose to $33,835,- 
165, a gain of 15 percent in one 
year, Tobin’s annual report noted. 


Senate who, he charged, are “tak-® 


fashioning clever shackles for: the 
labor movement.” 

Hayes is chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee, 
which made the investigations and 
filed the reports that led to the ex- 
pulsion by the organization of the 
Teamsters, the Bakery Workers and 
the Laundry Workers. 

In New York to receive the 
LID’s 1958 award for distin- 
guished service to democracy, 
Hayes pointed out that the Mc- 
Clellan committee’s interim re- 
port contained “nearly 200,000 
words” on the “transgressions” in 
five unions and devoted “exactly 
62 words to a passing pat on the 
back for labor for acting on the 
basis of some of the commit- 
tee’s findings.” 

The committee expressed merely 
a “pious wish,” he said, that “busi- 
ness and the legal profession would 
follow labor’s example.” 


Quotes Argentine Dictator 

Quoting from’ a 1944 statement 
On unions issued by the- former dic- 
tator of Argentina, Juan Peron, 
Hayes charged that “without 
stretching the imagination that 
statement might have been made 
by one of the so-called liberals of 
the McClellan committee” or by 
“one of the eminent professors” 
who has helped draft regulatory 
proposals. 

“It sums up in honeyed words 
the attitude of the ‘benevolent’ 
but tyrannical state toward the 
labor movement: ‘You are free 
to seek your own best interests 
but I will tell you what your best 
interests are’.” 

The McClellan committee “un- 
earthed” real or alleged wrong- 
doing against fewer than 40 union 
leaders, he said, yet “these are the 
facts upon which the enemies of 
labor seek to indict the entire 
movement. 


‘Work’ Law Facts 
Issued in Spanish 

San Francisco—Circulars on the 
“right-to-work” issue in Spanish 
are now being distributed to local 


unions by the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


ICFTU Slaps’ 


Dictatorships 
In Manifesto 


Brussels—A re-dedication to the 
fight for human freedom against 
economic, social and politica} 
slavery was pledged by the Intl, 
Confederation of Free Trade Un. 
ions in its annual May Day mani. 
festo. 

In most of the world labor’s “big 
day” is May 1, rather than the first 
Monday in September as in the 
United States. 

“If there were ever any illu. 
sions that Communist dictator. 
ships could liberalize them. 
selves,” the manifesto said, “they 

- have been destroyéd once and 
for all. On the contrary, since 
the brutal suppression of the 
Hungarian people’s brave revolt 
for freedom, we have seen, that 
the screw has been tightened 
again everywhere. At the same 
time, the imperialist policy of 
subjugating formerly free na- 
tions to slavery continues. — 

“The circle of caudillos and. 
military dictators may have - 
grown smaller, but the fascist 
danger is far from completely . 
banished and the vicious Franco 
regime is still in power. 

“And in the Middle East, politie 
cal maneuvering cannot hide the 
abject poverty of the broad masses 
of people. 

“And, while colonialism is res 
ceding, we must never give up our 
fight for the right of all nations to 
guide their own destiniés, nor cease 
our vigilance against violations of 
the integrity of those newly freed.” 


Opposes Arms Race 
The manifesto expressed the hope 
that those in places of high respon- 
sibility will continue to try to re- 
lax international tension and to 
solve “the most urgent problem of 


ing the threat of atomic warfare. 


It noted the “tremendous 
scientific and technical progress 
in almost every sphere of human 
endeavor,” but declared that’ 
“while tremendous efforts are be- 
ing made to explore outer space, 
let us be mindful that much more 
should be done to drive hunger 
and disease, still threatening a 
large part of humanity, from the 
face of the earth.” 

The manifesto recalled that since 
the ICFTU was founded nine 
years ago, unions have achieved 
much in the way of economic 
gains and greater social security. 

“Yet the spectre of large scale 
unemployment and economic stag- 
nation has raised its head once 
again,” it continued. “Prosperity 
can never be taken for granted. ~it 


planned for.” 


Oswald Is First 
AFL-CIO Intern 


The AFL-CIO has awarded its 
first labor research internship to 
Rudolph A. Oswald, a teaching as- 
sistant at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Oswald will spend one year in 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research 
as a staff member working in the 
field of economic analysis, labor 
legislation, collective bargaining 
developments and related issues. 

The internship program was an- 
nounced last fall by AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler to 
help train competent young people 


search work, 
Oswald received a B.A. degree 


in industrial relations at Holy 


Cross, studied labor-management 
relations in Germany under a Ful- 
bright scholarship and is currently 
a teaching assistant at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin while working 
for his master’s degree i in industrial 


relations. 


our times,” which it spelled out as. 
ending the arms race and eliminat- — 


must be worked for, fought for and 


for positions in trade union re- > 
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Inadequate Jobless Benefits 
Causing Millions to Suffer 


Millions of jobless Americans and their families are “suffering severely and needlessly” because of 
the inadequacies of the unemployment insurance laws, an AFL-CIO publication declared. 

The suffering of the jobless because of inadequate unemployment insurance benefits is also affect- 
ing business which is “losing customers” who can’t afford to maintain purchases on the low weekly 


penefits currently in effect, says 
search. . 

To assure decent income to the 
gnemployed until jobs are. again 
available the AFL-CIO has called 
for emergency action to increase 
penefits and extend their dura- 
tion; protect the jobless not cov- 
ered by the unemployment com- 
pensation system and provide 
general assistance to those in dire 


But beyond the immediate emer- 
gency, says the Review, the need is 
for an improved federal-state sys- 
fem with new adequate federal 


minimum standards geared to the 
American economy of the 1950s. 
Benefits Too Low 

Benefits are too’ low because of 
maximums or ceilings imposed by 
the states, with the typical maxi- 
mum at $32 a week. One-half of 
the states permit less than $32, one- 
half more, with an overall range of 
from $25 to $45 in the 41 states 
that do not make provision for ad- 
ditional benefits for dependents. 

The Review declares that 
about one-half of* all workers 
who receive benefits have their 
weekly amounts held down by 
state maximums, 

Present state laws on duration of 
benefits are based on past employ- 
ment and earnings with the result 
that for the nation as a whole dur- 
ing 1957 the average was 20.5 


Labor’s Economic Review published by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
be 


To Get Jobless Pay, 
You Must Know Law 


Complete records, prompt- 
ness in filing claims and a 
knowledge of the state law 
on unemployment compensa- 
tion’ are vital to obtaining 
bénefits due, Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review declares in its 
current issue on employment 
compensation. 

It warns that if a worker 
is referred to a job and finds 
it unsuitable because of dis- 
tance and hazards, previous 
work history and family cir- 
cumstances he can refuse it 
within limits of the state law. 

The federal law provides 
also that a worker cannot be 
denied benefits for refusing 
to accept a job because of a 
strike, lockout or other labor 
dispute, if conditions are sub- 
standard or as a condition of 
employment he join a com- 
pany union or refrain from 
joining a bona fide labor un- 
ion. 


weeks of benefits at the time of ex- 
haustion. 

One million workers will proba- 
bly use up all their regular benefit 
rights between Jan. 1, 1958 and 


Auxiliaries To Launch 
Membership Newspaper 


The AFL-CIO Aunxiliaries soon will begin publication of a news- 
paper to be circulated © ali members. 
The paper will be’ printed in Boston, with Executive Vice Pres. 


Mary Cass, of that city, as editor. 


Present plans call for the publica- 


tion of four issues during the remaining months of this year, with 


monthly publication beginning in’ 


1959, according to Sec.-Treas. Win- 
nie Christmas. 

Auxiliaries Are Growing 

The new paper is only one of 
the many signs of steadily growing 
interest in the Auxiliaries since the 
merger of the AFL and CIO groups 
in Atlantic City in December, 1957, 
Mrs. Christmas said. 

Affiliation of the Machinists 
Auxiliaries, representing some 
6,000 members, was one of the 
major gains. Auxiliaries of the 
new American Bakery & Confec- 

_ tionsey’ Workers, set up by the 
AFL-CIO after expulsion of the 
old Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers because of its corrupt 
leadership are taking steps to 
affiliate, ; 
Widespread interest has been ex- 
pressed in a number of other or- 
ganizations, and the wives, daugh- 
ters and sisters of union members 
i many parts of the country have 

indicated a desire to organize in 
new local auxiliaries. 

Work With Departments 

Close contact is maintained with 
the AFL-CIO Union Label and 
Service Trades Dept., and mem- 
bers have been advised of the label 
agreement the Ladies Garment 
Workers won in the dress field, Mrs. 
Christmas said. 

The Auxiliaries also have dis- 
tributed to members and others a 
large amount of AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee litera- 


Members have been kept advised 
of congressional activities on. the 
of information supplied by 
the Dept. of Legislation, and are 
manifesting a rapidly growing inter- 
est in the Committee on Political 

tion, 


x 


Walsh-Healey 
Wage Method 
Hit by Meany 


Protests against failure to con- 
sider pay raises granted between 
the time of Labor Dept. wage sur- 
veys and hearings on minimum 
wage detérminations under the 
Walsh-Healey Act in two indus- 
tries have been filed with Sec. 
James P. Mitchell by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. 

Meany took ‘issue with deter- 
minations for the surgical instru- 
ments and apparatus industry, 
where the minimum set was $1.25 
an hour, and for the paint, varnish 
and related products industry, 
where Mitchell found the prevail- 
ing wage in October, 1956, the 
date of the survey, was $1.55. 

Wage Increases Ignored 

Failure to incorporate wage in- 
creases after the date of the sur- 
vey, Meany contended, reduces the 
Walsh-Healey minimum “below the 
appropriate level.” 

“We understand that you feel 
you are legally prevented from 

into account increases 
after the date of the hearing,” 
he wrote concerning the paint, 
varnish and related products 
minimum. 

“This fact alone makes the de- 


effect. However, there is no legal 
bar to consideration of wage in- 
creases occurring between the date 
of the survey and the date of the 
hearing.” , ‘ 


termination necessarily out-of-date’ 
from the moment that they take}. 


June 1, 1958, the Review predicts. 

If the cost of unemployment 
is recognized and shared as a 
national responsibility, action to 
restore full employment will be 
speeded, the publication notes. 

When the program was instituted 
in 1935 Congress. enacted a 3 per- 
cent tax of payrolls with 0.3 per- 
cent going to the federal govern- 
ment and 2.7 percent going to the 
states to cover-an adequate benefit 
program. 

Shortly afterwards the experi- 


'}ence rating system was introduced 


and by 1957 the average employer 
tax rate was only 1.3 percent on 
taxable payrolls. 


Average Benefits Cut 
The overall result, the Review 
concludes, is that “employers have 
succeeded in getting tax rates cut 
by two-thirds and in reducing aver- 
age benefits to about one-third of 
average weekly earnings. This ben- 
efit average in relation to earnings 
is only three-quarters of what it 
was 20 years ago when the propor- 
tion was 43 percent. : 
“The typical maximum benefit 
permitted today is only 44 per- 
cent of average weekly wages in 
the states as compared with 65 . 
percent in 1939.” | 
The Kennedy-McCarthy bill, 
strongly supported by the AFL- 
CIO, would create new federal 
standards so that the benefit avail- 
able to each worker would not be 
less than 50 percent of his regular 
earnings and give the nation an 
average benefit of more than $40 
rather than the $30 now in effect. 
The bill would provide also bene- 
fit. duration of 39 weeks, extend 
coverage and eliminate some pres- 
ent disqualification procedures. 


HAAS PAPERS GIVEN 


Additional papers of the late 
Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., dealing with his role 
as an authority in the field of labor 
relations and as an outstanding 
proponent of civil rights, have 
been added to the Department of 
Archives and Manuscripts of the 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington. 


Amalgamated Bank 
Marks 35th Year 


New York—The Amal- 
gamated Bank of New York 
has just observed the 35th an- 
niversary of its establishment 
to meet the needs of the 
worker and the small busi- 
nessman. 

The first labor bank in 
New York and one of the 
first in the country, it opened 
its doors in 1923 across the 
street from its present site at 
15 Union Square under the 
auspices of the Clothing 
Workers. It was the first com- 
mercial bank to make small 
personal loans at moderate 
bank interest rates, and pio- 
neered in low-cost checking 
services requiring no mini- 
mum balance. 

Today the bank has re- 
sources of more than $91 
million, and capital and re- 
serves of $5.8 million. It 
serves employers as well as 
workers, their unions and the 
self-employed in all walks of 
life. Jacob S. Potofsky, pres- 
ident of the Clothing Work- 
ers and vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, is its president 
and board chairman. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
in taking measures to keep our 
economy healthy, strong and grow- 
ing,” the AFL-CIO president told 
his audience, adding: 

“Never forget that the Krem- 
lin is ever on the alert to exploit 
for its own sinister ends weak- 
nesses in our economy—no less 
than weaknesses in our defense 
system.” 

Recalling the boasts of Nikita 
Khrushchev, the Soviet boss, that 
the Communists will beat the 
United States in technological prog- 
ress and higher living standards, 
Meany said: 

Stresses Alternatives 

“As we see it, the Kremlin does 

not stand a chance of beating our 


Model Jobless 
Pay Legislation 
Urged for D.C. 


Organized labor can see no rea- 
son why the Senate should delay 
enactment of the model unemploy- 
ment compensation bill for the 
District of Columbia sponsored by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), AFL- 
CIO Legislative Rep. Walter J. 
Mason testified at a hearing before 
the Senate District Subcommittee 
on Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare and Safety. 

Mason also spoke on behalf of 
the Greater Washington Central 
Labor Council. Prompt Senate ac- 
tion, he maintained, would not 
only help thousands of workers 
in the District, but also “provide 
concrete guidance to the states,” 
which generally have failed to en- 
act the standards urged by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Duration of 39 Weeks 

The bill is similar to one the 
Senate passed in 1955 except that 
it would permit benefit payments 
for a maximum of 39 weeks in- 
stead of 26, as at present and as 
the 1955 bill provided. It would 
raise the present benefit from a 
maximum of $30 and an average 
of about $27—$3 lower than the 
national average—to one-third of 
average weekly earnings in . the 
area, which he put at $91 a week. 

The Morse bill also would re- 
define wage requirements for quali- 
fying for benefits, and would limit 
disqualification penalties to post- 
ponement of benefits for six weeks, 


specified periods as the law now 


provides. 


rather than cancelling them for 


U.S. Prestige Abroad 
Hurt by Slump—Meany 


free American economy if we in- 
crease our productivity, raise the 
purchasing power of our people 
and help improve the living stand- 
ards—especially of the economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries 
which are devoted to human lib- 
erty and peace. 


“But if we do not follow such 
a course—while making ourselves 
and our allies militarily strong 
enough to deter and, if need be, 
defeat Soviet aggression — then 
Moscow can and will secure global 
domination and remold the world 
on the Soviet pattern of Com- 
munist enslavement. 

“Our freedom and our future 
depend on what we do with our’ 
country and what our country 
does abroad — far more than 
on Khrushchev’s boasts and . 
threats.” 

Meany called for ‘increased in- 
tegration of U.S. foreign and 
domestic economic and political 
policies. 

“We cannot afford to permit 
our great industrial potential and 
mighty technical resources to run 
down or fall behind and yet expect 
to beat the Communist challenge 
or meet the Soviet threat effec- 
tively,” he said. 


Immediate Action Asked 

The AFL-CIO president called 
for immediate and “positive” gov- 
ernment action to end the reces- 
sion.- He warned that too much 
was at stake “for us to wait any 
longer in the hope that things will 
right themselves.” 

Meany devoted .a_ substantial 
section of his speech to the Krem- 
lin’s brutal suppression of the 1956 
Hungarian effort to achieve free- 
dom and “live at peace with their 
giant Communist neighbor.” The 
Soviet rulers. acted ruthlessly 
against the Hungarian revolt, he 
said, because “they could not al- 
low the enslaved people of the 
Soviet Union itself to get any 
ideas about such things as indi- 
vidual freedom, human rights, free 
elections and things of that sort.” 
‘Citing Khrushchev’s claims of 

“wonderful” conditions behind 
the Iron Curtain, Meany sug- 
gested that if the Kremlin chief 
were to lift the curtain, it would 
become quickly apparent that 
“there are far more anti-Com- 
munists behind the Iron Curtain 
than there are in the free world.” 

“Never forget that the first and 
major victims of Communist re- 
pression and cruelty are the people 
of Soviet Russia_ itself,” Meany 
said, 
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Trustee of Teamsters Union 
Invokes ‘Fifth’ on Finances 


Raymond Cohen, business manager Of Teamsters Local 107, Philadelphia, and a trustee of the 
international chosen at the union’s 1957 convention with support of Pres. James R. Hoffa, invoked 
the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer McClellan committee questions involving financial and 


other affairs of his local. 


A committee investigator, John Flanagan, testified that $225,000 in union funds had been paid 


out between June, 1954, and Sep- 
tember, 1957, with no “supporting 
documents” except lists of people 
purported to have received the 
money for strike benefits or or- 
ganizational expenses. j 
$141,000 Questioned 

Of that amount, $141,000 was 
“questionable,” Flanagan testified, 
because the persons named either 
denied receiving money or said 
they got less than shown. 

_ Earlier an additional $25,000, 
allegedly spent in Cohen’s elec- 
tion fight for secretary-treasurer 
in 1954, was challenged as im- 
properly accounted for. “Kiting” 
and “forgery” of checks were 
charged among devices used to 
assemble the money. 

Cohen claimed his right not to 
give self-incriminating evidence in 
refusing to answer any questions 
relating to the total of $250,000. 
. Asked by Committee Chief 
Counsel Robert F. Kennedy wheth- 
er he attributed his election as 
international trustee, to check on 
the international’s fiscal affairs, to 
his record in Local 107, Cohen 
again refused to answer. 

Cohen Rejects ‘Bargain’ 

Cohen said he was “responsible” 
solely to the Local 107 member- 
ship and invited Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) to go before 
an Apr. 20 meeting to challenge 
his leadership. 

Committee Chairman John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) promptly 
said that if Cohen weuld prom- 
ise to “answer the questions un- 
der oath” at the membership 
meeting, “some of us will take 
you up” on the challenge to 
appear before Local 107. 

Said the witness, refusing: 
“['m not engaging in any negoti- 
ating” for an agreement. 

“You don’t want to do that? 
I thought not,” answered Mc- 
Clellan. 


Cohen at the Apr. 20 meeting 
got an ovation from about 2,500 
of the local’s 14,000 members as he 
announced that he would continue 
to invoke the Fifth Amendment 
and refuse to answer McClellan 
committee questions. 


Asks Intervention 

McClellan responded with a let- 
ter asking the three-member board 
of monitors, appointed by a fed- 
eral court in Washington to super- 
vise Teamster affairs, to “take nec- 
essary steps” to prevent depletion 
of Local 107’s treasury and “turn 
the union over to an honest lead- 
ership.” 

Teamster Sec.-Treas. John F. 
English, called as a witness, said 
that he would thoroughly investi- 
gate ‘Local 107 affairs and “take 
care” of any situation. 

The committee before recess- 
ing until May 6, when additional 
hearings involving the local and 
other Philadelphia. and New 
York affairs are scheduled, heard 
more than 30 Local 107 busi- 
ness agents or members claim 
the Fifth Amendment privilege 
‘against answering questions. 

It made numerous inquiries, 
also without obtaining _ replies, 
about one Ben Lapensohn, a Local 
107 business agent described as 
“on ine lam” ane “last heard of in 
the Caribbean area” after staff 
members last year began investi- 
gations. 

Businessman Takes ‘Fifth’ 

A Philadelphia businessman, Ju- 
lius Wolfson, joined Local 107 
officials in invoking the Fifth in re- 
fusing to'say whether he paid Lap- 


Sen. Church Ried 
To McClellan Unit — 


Sen. Frank Church (D- 
Ida.) is a ‘new member of 
the McClellan special Senate 
committee, selected by the 
Senate Democratic leader- 
ship to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of 
Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.). 

Church, who serves-on the 
standing Interior and Civil 
Service Committees, is the 
first McClellan unit member 
not to be drawn from either 
the Labor or Government Op- 
erations committees. 

McNamara resigned, re- 
ducing Labor Committee rep- 
resentation to three out of 
j eight, on the ground that the 
McClellan group had out- 
lived its usefulness and should 
have “quit when it was 
ahead.” ; 


ensohn $1,500 to get union de- 
mands “modified.” 

A committee staff member, 
George L. Nash, swore that 
Wolfson, a garage owner, in an 
interview described the payoff to 
Lapensohn. Wolfson still re- 
fused to talk under oath in pub- 
lie and McClellan said: g 

“I cannot but conclude that 
you are just as guilty as Lapen- 
sohn and the others.” _ 

Testimony was left ‘incomplete | ™P? 
that appeared to involve a large 
Philadelphia supermarket chain, 
Food Fair, in special privileges as 
to the number of “trailer drops”— 
the parking of trailer trucks for 
loading and unloading — allowed 
in relation to the “trailer drops” 
permitted competitive supermar- 
kets. 

Hear Food Fair Officials 

Cohen testified on some matters 
involving Food Fair but claimed 
the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion when asked whether Lapen- 
sohn engaged in dealing with the 
corporation. 

Food Fair executives ap- 
peared, it is understood, before 
an executive session of the com- 
mittee but were not called im- 
mediately for public Hearings. 

Two Philadelphia businessmen 
testified that a restaurant chain, 
Horn and Hardart, was picketed 
by Teamsters locals for more than 
a year in an organizing campaign 
and was approached by Sam Feld- 
man, Local 929 business agent, 


Move to Restore 
Prohibition Hit 


The AFL-CIO is strongly op- 
posed to new efforts of the “drys” 
to put prohibition back into Amer- 
ican law. 

Legislative Rep. George D. Riley 
told a Senate committee that the 
AFL-CIO was “unalterably opposed 
to the enactment of any and all 
prohibition laws, national, state or 
local.” 

“There is no better opportunity 
than now,” he said, “to caution our 
junior citizens that return in any 
form, limited or otherwise, of na- 
tional prohibition will add mate. 
rially to the weakening of our na- 
tional moral fibers, invite the gang- 
sters and racketeers to flood the 
market with their murderous wares. 
add to the corruption of our youth. 
and make lawbreakers and hypo 


crites of our citizens,” 


with. an. indirect suggestion that 
the situation could be “taken care 
of” by a $50,000 payment. 

Feldman, called to confirm or 
deny the bribe solicitation, claimed 
the Fifth Amendment and refused 
to answer questions. 


‘Dea? Turned Down 

Horn and Hardart executive 
Daniel J. Hanlon, Jr. said the pro- 
posed “deal” was turned down. 
Another company executive, Leon- 
ard W. Lowther, testified that the 
firm was never asked to sign a 
contract -although several locals 
were picketing it. He said Local 
107 appeared to have been “re- 
sponsible” for much alleged vio- 
Mence and vandalism involving the 
company and suppliers’ trucks. 

A committee staff member said 
that financial records showed that 
Local 107 apparently spent $60,000 
in the Horn and Hardart campaign 
and that other locals spent only 
nominal amounts. 

Pres. Hoffa reported from in- 
ternational union headquarters 
that 41 of 104 locals under 
trusteeship when he took office 
had been restored to self-govern- 
ment and that 22 others soon 
will go out of trusteeship and 
elect officers. 

Hoffa himself was trustee for 
16 of the 104 locals, his principal 
aide, Executive Assistant Harold J. 
Gibbons, trustee for eight. 

Hoffa is scheduled to go to court 
in New York on a frequently-post- 
| poned second trial on federal wire- 

tappite- charges, Apr. 28. 


262 and the Young Men’s Shop 
March 1957, was reached after 


James Roosevelt (D-Calif.). William McLaughlin, acting secretary 
treasurer of the local (left) and Pres. Edward J. Cowan (center) @ 
the store, jointly praised the efforts of Roosevelt (right), as 
great service to labor and management.” 


HAPPY CONCLUSION to the dispute between Retail Clerks Logi 


in Washington, in progress sinog 
two days of mediation by 


(Continued from Page 1) 
number of persons drawing unem- 
ployment compensation for the 
week ending Apr. 5 totaled 3,314,- 
307, the highest total in the 19 
years of the program. The figure 
represented 8 percent of workers 
covered by the program, another 
high since records. have been kept. 

A possible worsening of the 
unemployment picture was pre- 
dicted by a member of the Bu-. 
reau of Labor: Statistics, Ray 


- Larsen, who told the National |. 


N. Y. Anti-Labor Bill 
Vetoed by Harriman 


Albany, N. Y.—An anti-union bill bringing back the use of in- 
junctions against labor and containing other provisions termed 
unfair to unions was vetoed by Gov. Averell Harriman. 

The measure, drafted by Republican leaders of the legislature, 
had been condemned by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Pres. 


Garment Workers Union and 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
Auto Workers. 

In his veto measure, Harriman 
said that the proposal “could under- 
mine responsible labor unions and 
harm their members.” 


“Responsible labor leaders 
have devoted themselves ener- 
getically- and courageously to 
cleaning out dishonest unions,” 
the governor pointed out, “and 
they have been active in the 
preparation, adoption and en- 
forcement of new AFL-CIO 
ethical codes of labor. 

“These same leaders approve 
and support the basic objectives of 
the Summers Report. But they 
oppose this bill because of its 
defects and dangers.” 

Harriman also pointed out that 
the legislature had failed to grant 
an opportunity to responsible un- 
ions, employers and their attor- 
neys “to examine the bill and sug- 
gest corrections.” 

The anti-union bill, A. I. 4351, 
was described by Meany as “com- 
pletely one-sided and defective in 
detail.” In a telegram urging 
Harriman to veto, Meany said: 

“The bill does not fairly re- 
flect the Summers Report on 
which it is purportedly based 
and refiects a marked anti-un- 
ion bias. While pretending to 
apply equally to unions and to 
employers, the bill in fact applies 
only to employe associations.” 

Meany assured Harriman that 


“the American labor movement 


David Dubinsky of the Intl. Ladies’? 


is prepared to support properly 
drawn legislative measures which 
will genuinely aid it in purging 
its ranks of corrupt individuals.” 

Dubinsky, in a telegram to the 
governor, lashed the bill’s injunc- 
tion provisions. He called this 
section of the bill “a serious threat 
to the workers of this state and to 
their unions.” The report of the 
Summers Committee, the ILGWU 
leader said, had recommended a 
procedure calling for “proper due 
process,” but the bill omitted “this 
very basic element.” 


California LLPE 
Endorses Brown 


San Francisco—California’s La- 
bor League for Political Education 
has formally thrown the full weight 
of its 1.3 million members behind 
Democratic State Attorney Gen- 
eral Edmund G. Brown in his race 
against Sen. William F. Knowland 
(R) for the governorship of this 
state. 

Knowland refused to make an 
appearance at the meeting here 
when endorsements were being 
considered. He is backing the 
“right-to-work” initiative measure 
which employers are attempting to 
put on the ballot for next Novem- 
ber. Brown is opposed to the ini- 
tiative. 

The state group also made a 
double endorsement of Democratic 
Congressman Clair Engle and GOP 
Gov. Goodwin Knight in their bid 
for the Senate seat being vacated 
by Knowland. 


Jobless, Living Costs ¥ 
Both at Record Peak 


? 4 wey Tee fc re 


Social Welfare Assembly thatm 
unemployment in May and Jung™ 
might top 5.2 million becaugea 
of 1.5 millien to 2 million ste 
dents who enter the labor fores 
annually. In 1957, he notedg@ 
unemployment rose 600,000 dup! ' 
ing the late spring. 

The current recession, whithe 
started in August 1957, did nom” 
affect last year’s profit picture very 
much according to a report from 
the Federal Trade and the Sect 
ities & Exchange Commisions. “J 

They found that manufacturing 
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corporations reaped the secoil 
largest profits after taxes on mee 
ord in 1957 at $15.4 billion wilt 


sales showed @ 12.8 percent 7 
crease over 1956. 


The Commerce Dept. reported 
that dividends climbed for the im 


three months of 1958 despite i 
recession with the $2.8 billion tei 
topping the figure for the satiié 
period in 1957 by $14 million) 


Postal Pay Raise 
Cut by Conferees 


A House-Senate confer- 
ence committee cut back a 
Senate-approved pay raise for 
500,000 postal workers, from 
am average 12.5 percent to 
between 9 and 10 percent 

and reported it out for floor 
~ action, 


The conference group ji 
voted a permanent 7.5 per- 
cent increase, and a tem- }@ 
porary three year 2.5 percent 1 
boost for the first six grades 
and a 1.5 percent hike for 
the seventh grade. The con- [9 
ference dealt exclusively on 19 
pay matters with the Senate 
bill; the House has not passed 
@ postal pay measure. 

The conferees also voted to [@ 
increase the cost of first class {7% 
mail from 3 cents to 4 cents [@ 
as opposed to the Adminis- 
tration’s request for 5 cents P@ 


for out-of-town letters. 
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